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BANDY 


There were many fools in the great 
metropolis, but Bandy Bones was the 
silliest of them all; and there were many 
crooks, but he was the most unpreten- 
tious; he would as soon nod his woolly 
head to a lie as a truth, it mattered 
little to him. In fact, he didn’t seem to 
have any choice in the matter, for, if his 
conscience told him ‘‘No!”’ his crazy head 
was wobbling ‘‘Yes!’" And Bandy Bones 
was as queer-looking a specimen as ever 
trudged down Main Street. He was a 
lank, bow-legged youth, squeezed into a 
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BONES 


green frock coat and dapple gray trousers, 
pieced out with a conspicuous pair of 
brown leggings. He wore a large red 
bandana scarf around his neck, in which 
his foolish head bounced and bobbed like 
a thing on springs. His arms had a 
habit of swinging listlessly as he walked, 
adding to his foolish appearance. Thus 
he wagged his way through the crowded 
streets, whistling a meaningless tune, to 
which his restless head was cheerfully 
beating time. 

Although his outward appearance was 
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that of wanton merriment, inwardly, 
poor Bandy was quaking with fear. His 
honest heart rebelled against the way he 
was going, and urged him to turn back. 
He stopped a moment, hesitating, but 
so violently did his knees crack together, 
and so vehemently did his head object, 
that he quickly pushed on with increased 
speed. He felt his pockets cautiously 
and shuddered, murmuring, ‘‘ ‘Devil’s 
oil—two quarts—handle like glass!’ ”’ 
At this point in his meditations, his silly 
head wobbled frightfully, and he turned 
into a dismal side-street, less frequented 
by the multitude. Perhaps he had feared 
detection, but, at any rate, he at once 
began to breathe more easily, and cor- 
respondingly slackened his pace. About 
two hundred yards further on, he paused, 
glanced suspiciously around him, and, 
satisfied that he was not being followed, 
darted down a blind alley-way, hugging 
the walls of the dingy buildings to keep 
in the shadows of the fast-falling night. 

As he crept on uneasily, he saw in the 
gutter not faraway, the figure of a young 
woman drawing a tattered shawl 
about her, and pressing achild closely to 
her bosom. The frequent sobs of the 
mother, and the piercing cries of the 
child touched Bandy’s heart. Why was 
she not at home on such a cold evening? 
Perhaps he could help her. Slowly Bandy 
approached the woman. Strangely his 
head ceased wobbling as compassion sway- 
ed his feelings. As he came nearer, he 
could almost feel the intermittant heav- 
ing of the mother’s breast. When he 
reached her side, she looked up in alarm 
as though startled by his sudden appear- 
ance. Fora moment, she seemed uncer- 
tain what to do, and turned her head a- 
way with a fresh burst of tears. 

‘“‘Wh—what is the matter?” faltered 
Bandy sympathetically. ‘‘Can I help 
you?” 

‘“‘No—o,”’ she sobbed sweetly, ‘‘I’ma- 
fraid not!” 

“But why don’t you go home where it’s 
warm?” persisted Bandy. 


“T have no home—that is at present.”’ 
She paused alittle, and then continued, 
“You see the rent was due a week ago, 
and the landlord couldn’t wait any longer, 
and my husband—”’ she stopped sudden- 
ly as though she had broached a forbidden 
subject. 

“Where is he, the brute!’ blurted 
Bandy. 

“Ah, I cannot tell you—no, I must 
not!’’ she whimpered. 

‘Don’t be afraid of me,’’ he replied, 
“T promise you no one else shall know.” 

“Well, if you insist, I shall tell you all. 
My father is rich, very rich, but he has 
disowned me because I married a man 
whom he considered little better than a 
knave. And so, alas, he has proved. 
About a week ago, Jack, my husband, 
came home drunk, as usual, and threaten- 
ed tokill my fatherand blow up hisfactory, 
because he wouldn’t give us any money. 
This caused me no particular worry, for 
Jack often used threats when he was ina 
drunken stupor, but when he came home 
yesterday with abrace of pistols, and re- 
peated the threat, I was greatly alarmed. 
Assoon as he went,I took my child, and 
started to go to my father to warn him, 
but—”’ her voice broke—“‘this is as far as 
I got. What shall I do, oh! what shall 
I do!” she cried hysterically . 

“Be patient,’’ cautioned Bandy, ‘‘where 
does your father live?” 

“My father ownsthe great Blake build- 
ing,’’ she answered. 

“Charles S. Blake & Co.,’” murmured 
Bandy. That was where he had bought 
his oil! His head began to wobble vio- 
lenty as he remembered the contents of 
his side pocket, urging him to go his way. 
Stopping only to hand the woman a coin, 
he hurried off to his destination. When 
he at last reached the end of the alley, it 
was very dark, and he fumbled along a 
high broad fence for some time before he 
found the end of a dangling rope which he 
pulled twice. Two distant, muffled 
tinkles sounded as if from a small bell. 
Bandy listened for an answer, but none 
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came, so he pulled the rope again. Still 
no one came. Disgustedly forcing his 
hands deep down into his ample pockets, 
and crossing his legs, he leaned resignedly 
against the fence to wait. Suddenly 
something gave away, and Bandy fell 
backwards through a door in the fence, 
and landed on his woolly head in a dark 
passage beyond. Somewhat dazed, he 
got up, bumped his head hard against an 
obstruction above, and promptly sat 
down again, more dazed than ever. 


He was now becoming alarmed, and 
thought that the whole scheme was but 
a blind for his capture, and that he was 
now penned up at the mercy of a band 
of ruffians. What was that he heard? 
Someone was approaching. Thump! 
thump! thump! sounded the footsteps 
nearer and nearer, and then the huge bulk 
of a man stumbled and fell heavily 
through the fence almost at Bandy’s feet. 
He shuddered, and held his breath in 
silence. Then he heard the man groan 
louder and louder as he rose to his knees 
and reeled off in the dark, muttering 
profanely. 


A strange desire to follow him pos- 
sessed Bandy. It wasn’t the wobbling 
of his head this time that prompted him, 
but he now seemed to have perfect con- 
trol of his bodily movements, and he 
thought that his head was never so clear 
before. Perhaps his bumps were the 
cause of it, but, however, he immediately 
started on his hands and knees in the 
direction of the muttering stranger. 

By feeling about him, Bandy conjec- 
tured that he was in a narrow, under- 
ground passage, and his vivid imagina- 
tion pictured all sorts of snarling crea- 
tures ahead of him, waiting to swallow 
him up, but he kept doggedly on behind 
the stranger, determined to find out his 
destination. Soon, at a turn in the pas- 
sage, he saw alighted doorway and, out- 
lined against it, the bulky form of the 
stranger, swaggering on a short distance 
ahead of him, still grumbling to himself. 
Beyond, Bandy heard faintly the sound 


of many voices in eager conversation. 

‘Ho! Bill—I’sh a-comin’,” sang out 
the stranger as he stood up and stag- 
gered through the door-way. 

‘‘Aw! for the love o’ Mike,”’ replied a 
voice from within, ‘“‘here’s Jack again 
chock full! Say, can’t you keep out of 
Jake’s rum shop when you know that our 
plans depend on your keeping sober ?”’ 

“Shober? I ain’t drunk, what cher 
givin’ ush? Ain’t been near Jake’s,’’ re- 
torted the stranger. 

By this time Bandy had reached the 
door, and, cautiously peeping in to see 
that all was safe, he entered, and crouched 
behind one of the barrels which filled 
the apartment. He found himself in a 
damp cellar that smelt of strong tobacco, 
in the centre of which was a rickety old 
table, upon which was a smoky kerosene 
lamp. By its somewhat flickering light, 
Bandy discerned a company of rough, 
unkempt men, sitting around the table. 
There were five, including the person who 
had just entered, and Bandy shuddered 
as this shiftless drunkard stumbled into 
a chair and placed a brace of pistols on 
the table. A pause ensued. 

‘‘Never mind, b’ys, we'll git dat Blake 
feller to-night or I’m a liar. An’ when 
dat Simple Simon shrimp gits back ’ith 
the nitro-glycerine, we'll treat him toa 
dose o’ stuff that’ll put ’im to sleep fera 
month, and den, fellers, we'll blow 
Charley’s factory clear to 7 

“Hooray for Jack!’ interrupted his 
comrades, ‘‘he’s all there after all.”’ 

In the din that followed, poor Bandy 
was trembling and confused. Jack, 
Charley Blake, his factory, the pistols, 
and nitro-glycerine! So that’s what he 
had in his pocket, ‘‘Devil’s oil—handle 
like glass!’ Suppose he had struck it 
when he had fallen! It sickened him to 
think of the narrow escape he had had. So 
this was the plot, and this the poor wom- 
an’s husband. What was he to do? 
Runaway? No! He would save Blake’s 
life, and free his suffering daughter from 
the shackles of this rufhan! But how? 
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He cautiously felt his side pocket. An 
idea surged through his brain, and he 
shivered. His reason protested against 
it—he dared not! Suddenly his knees 
began to crack together, and his head to 
wobble. Now his fingers were clutching 
at his side pocket, although he fiercely 
resented the action. ‘‘No!”’ said his con- 
science. ‘Yes!’ retorted his head. With 
a wild scream, Bandy hurled the bottle 
straight at Jack, and plunged wildly back 
through the narrow passage! Almost 
instantly a terrific BOOM! broke upon 
his ears, and he was thrown forward 
senseless. 
* * * *x 

_ The court-room was packed. The 
jury satin silence. On the witness stand 
was a lank, bow-legged youth squeezed 
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into a green frock coat and dapple gray 
trousers. The clerk was reading the 
charge. ‘‘—— youare charged with the 
destruction of said tenement by explo- 
sion. Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

A pause ensued. The court was 


hushed. 

“Are you guilty?’ repeated the clerk. 

The youth tried to speak but could 
not. Hisknees were shaking visibly. A 
fierce struggle was evidently going on 
within him. Presently, as if he had fin- 
ally forced himself to the decision, his 
woolly head was seen nodding vigorously 
in the affirmative! 

The next day, the newspapers said, 
“Bandy Bones Confesses!” 
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A GRAPE FIGHT 


One hot summer’s evening, we were 
sitting on the cottage piazza, waiting for 
a cool breeze to spring up, languidly 
waving joss-sticks to drive away the 
bothersome mosquitoes. At such times 
the conversation lags. A single word or 
a grunt goes a good way, and, conse- 
quently, one’s thoughts roam freely from 
one subject to another. What wonder, 
then, that, when the last word spoken 
pertained to a fishing party of a week 
ago, one of my chums should cry out un- 
expectedly, “‘T’ll tell you what we'll do 
to-morrow: put up a lunch, go across 
shore, and have a good old grape fight 
with slings! What do you say?” 

Now no one knows, until he has tried 
it, what fun it is to have a pitched battle 
with green grapes. They are just hard 
enough to make you angry when hit. 
We had all enjoyed such battles, and so 
you may be sure that the suggestion 
was received with great delight. So 
enthusiastic did we become in the dis- 
cussion of plans, that joss-sticks were 


neglected, went out, and the mosquitoes 
began to make further sitting out of 
doors disagreeable, so we decided to 
retire into the house, and seek the cool- 
ing sheets for the night. 

All night I lay dreaming about our pro- 
posed fight. Now I was creeping 
stealthily through the woods, cautiously 
pushing the branches aside to get a peek 
at the foe; now I was madly retreating 
to the shelter of my comrades amid a 
fierce shower of grapes; now I was 
reaching for a fresh supply of ammu- 
nition high up in a slender tree, over 
which the wild grape-vine spread itself. 
Every now and then I woke up at some 
critical point in the struggle, panting as 
though I had actually been engaged in 
the battle. Thus fitfully I slept, 
wrapped in the great expectations of the 
morrow. 

Next morning, at about five o’clock, 
we might have been seen, some scurrying 
about the house, hunting up jam, cakes, 
bananas, and all such dainties as go to 
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make up a_ boy’s lunch, some filling up 
the water jugs, and others scampering off 
to the village store to get rubber for the 
sling-shots, crackers, tonics, and other 
necessities—all of which bustle and ex- 
citement caused our neighbors no little 
resentment at thus being so peremptorily 
aroused from their peaceful morning’s 
nap. 

However, we were soon off for the 
opposite shore, skimming over the water, 
fanned lightly into ripples by the cool 
morning wind. After landing and con- 
cealing our oars in some near-by bushes, 
we immediately set out through the woods 
to our destined battle field, for we had 
much to do before the conflict could start. 
How sweet the woods smell of a morning, 
just as old Sol is feeling his way further 
and further through the swaying tree- 
tops, fresh with glistening dew! We all 
felt the great invigoration of the sweet- 
scented air that kindled our spirits with 
joy as we pushed on by sparkling brook- 
lets and through sombre glades, breaking 
in upon the haunts of many a night-hawk 
or black bird, whose shrieks echoed and 
reechoed, dying away in the distance. 


At last we reached our destination, a 
quiet grove of pines, through which a 
white shell-road passed, seldom traversed, 
an ideal spot for the centre of our opera- 
tions. Here we deposited our lunch ina 
shady nook, and proceeded to ‘“‘choose up 
sides.” Much controversy arose before 
a satisfactory decision was arrived at, 
but the final choice proved a good one. 
We then set out to find some ammunition. 
Wild grapes grew abundantly in great 
clusters along the road-side, and we were 
not long in arranging the arsenals for each 
‘‘army,’’ which, it was agreed, could not 
be used by any member of the opposition 
when hard pressed. Fifteen minutes 
were now allowed to choose leaders, ex- 
plain tactics, and make any other 
arrangements desired. 

Every one on my side was an officer, 
except me. I was pronounced a scout, 
and was detailed to skirt a neighboring 
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swamp. At the command ‘‘Boola— 
boola!’’ 1 was to charge the foe on the 
left flank—a sally from this quarter was 
calculated to take the enemy completely 
by surprise. However humble my posi- 
tion, I nevertheless considered my task 
an important one, and, although I 
thought the swamp too far away from 
the supposed centre of action, I willingly 
resigned myself to my post. 


As soonas these arrangements had been 
made, we all stripped for battle, saw to 
it that our sling shots were in good con- 
dition, and our pockets crammed with 
“‘srape’’shot. Without any warning cry, 
we were suddenly reminded that war had 
begun, by a fierce shower of grapes from 
the direction of the enemy. Instantly 
we spread out, seeking the shelter of 
the bushes on either side of the road. I 
started slowly towards the swamp, direct- 
ly away from the battle, much to my 
disappointment. 


Once at the swamp, I had nothing to 
do but wait for the signal to charge. 
Since this did not come in the course of 
five minutes, I began to amuse myself 
by taking chance shots at the bull frogs, 
which were croaking in large numbers all 
around me. So successful did I thus 
prove as a hunter, that, in ten minutes, 
I stunned and caught half a dozen of the 
little fellows, and was contemplating a 
rare feast on frog’s legs, when I thought 
I heard a twig snap behind me. The 
next instant, I was hit in six places at 
once, and, since the sensation is not at 
all pleasant, and since I had spent most 
of my ammunition on frogs, I decided to 
beat a hasty retreat. I had hardly gone 
five yards, however, before I found my- 
self face to face with at least four of the 
enemy! With the swamp in back of me, 
and danger ahead, I began to think it 
wise to comply with their terms of un- 
conditional surrender. At this unfortu- 
nate moment, a far-distant cry of 
‘‘Boola—boola!’” reached my = ears. 
Charge? I had to laugh when I con- 
sidered my predicament, but, at any rate, 
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I was inspired to do something by that 
faint little cry, and so, thinking it more 
honorable to ‘‘run the gauntlet’’ than to 
surrender, I plunged unexpectedly past 
my foes, and succeeded in reaching my 
companions without being shot more 
than a dozen or fifteen times. 

The battle continued to rage for some 
time after this, and many bumps were 
raised on our heads before it was finally 
proposed to eat our lunch. Sitting a- 
round a cheerful little fire, we cooked the 
frog’s legs, uncorked the tonic bottles, 
opened boxes of crackers,and had the 
most enjoyable lunch imaginable, relat- 
ing our various adventures during the 
fight, and exhibiting proudly the cruel 
marks of war. 

In the afternoon, much of our time 
was spent in surveying the battle field. 
Each had his own incident to enlarge 
upon. There were thickets, in which 
some had hidden to patch a broken sling 
shot; large, sheltering trees, which had 
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served effectively as bulwarks for those 
hard pressed; trim little saplings, from 
whose lowest limb a prowling spy had 
been hung; and all the booty —such 
booty! Here asquad of desperadoes had 
been rounded up and stripped of their 
weapons; here lay a goodly wad of fair 
hair, the result of a hand-to-hand en- 
counter when ammunition had failed; 
and here, on a rock, once almost out of 
sight in the ground, but now rudely dis- 
turbed by the impetus of some unfortu- 
nate toe, was a patch of blood, real blood! 
Ugh! such a battle as it had been! Thus 
we fondly reflected upon our strenuous 
morning’s encounter, as we passed from 
one point to another, until, at last, the 
sun slowly drew its curtain of darkness 
over the wondrous relics of our battle- 
field, and stately night rode threateningly 
at our heels, as we joyfully sped home- 
ward with the delights of a good old grape’ 
fight ringing in our ears. 

Wee 


HIS EVEN CHANCE 


When Oliver Cobb, clerk in the bank- 
ing house of the Cranston Trust Co., was 
working over his ledger early one after- 
noon, the office boy announced thai the 
president would like to see him. When 
he was ushered into the private office, 
the president motioned him to a seat. 

“T’ve got a little business outside for 
you to do, Cobb, and I guess a little 
trip won’t do you any harm. We're hold- 
ing a mortgage on an old houseand proper- 
ty down at Barmington — it’s rather 
an out-of-way place about three miles 


from the railroad. We served notice on 
the owner four days ago that we would 
foreclose, and ask him if he desired more 
time, but we have not heard anything 
from him. Heisa young fellow, scarce- 
ly of age, and I don’t like to be hard 
on him. Go down and ask him if he 
intends to maintain the estate, and if 
not, we will foreclose. Here is a mileage, 
the necessary papers, and a map of the 
country. Report to-morrow. That’s 
all.’”’ 


Cobb left the bank shortly after, and 
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arrived at the Union Station just in time 
to catch the 3:30 train for Barmington. 
It was about an hour’s run, and Oliver 
figured that he would be able to finish 
up the business that day. 

He left the train at the station, and, 
as there was no conveyance in sight, he 


started on his’ three-mile walk at a 
brisk pace. 
The road that led to the Chester 


estate, traversed a marsh for about a 
mile, and then traveled through the wood 
tillit reached Chester Corner, where the 
Chester estate waslocated. It was a de- 
serted place, which had first begun to 
decay when the railroad went through 
the other centre, three miles east. The 
estate covered in all something like fifty 
acres of cultivated land. A_ small 
stream ran through the lower end, where 
a small corn mill was located. The house 
itself was a fineold mansion of twenty- 
five rooms, but was considerably out of 
repair. Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Chester, Jr., 
who were the last real occupants of the 
estate, had died during the past year, 
and their only son, Frank, was left the 
care of the big estate. A young fellow, 
scarcely out of his ‘“‘teens,”’ could hardly 
be expected to maintain the estate and 
pay the interest on the heavy mort- 
gage. 

As Oliver came in sight of the grand 
old estate, he was impressed by its size. 
Stretching as far as eye could reach were 
vast fields, and far away in the distance 
lay the mill, long since idle. The sun 
had just set, and the long, thin rays cast 
a sombre appearance over the house in 
the twilight. At first observation, he 
thought the housewas empty, but a keen- 
er search saw a light burning at the side 
enirance. He mounted the steps and 
knocked. The door was opened by a 
young fellow in his shirt sleeves. 

“You are from the Cranston Trust? 
Come in, I have been waiting for you.” 

Frank Chester threw open the door 
of the side room and ushered Oliver in. 
The room was bare save a few chairs. 
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On one of them was a suit-case. 

“I’m packing up, you see,” said Frank 
cheerfully; ‘I’m going away. My ances- 
tors have lived here over seventy-five 
years. Their portraits areout in the hall, 
an oil painting of each one, and they are 
all famous doctors, lawyers, statesmen. 
What good do they do me? They have 
handed down to me a big estate and an 
illustrious name. The estate I cannot 
keep, the name and reputation I must 
build up for myself. That’s why I’m 
going away. The folksare gone. The 
house is decaying, and the mortgage 
due. Must I stay here and mourn over 
the remains? I leave tonight for the 
West, for a new field to start all over a- 
gain. I want an evenchance. And I 
am going toget it,’’ he muttered grimly. 
He closed the suit-case and donned his 
coat. 

“I’m going to take the 6:30 for the 
city, where I will get the Overland ex- 
press that leaves at midnight. Are you 
going my way?” 

Cobb silently nodded assent, Frank 
blew out the lamp, closed the door and 
and locked it. Thenhe handed the key 
to Cobb. 

‘‘Here’s the key to the house,”’ he said; 
“T know you will take care of it.” 

“Do you mean to turn over the entire 
estate and furnishings to us?” inquired 
Cobb. ‘‘Thesale of the furnishings might 
leave something for you. Shall we fore- 
close?” 

“‘Foreclose, yes,’ muttered Frank. 
‘How can I keep the estate? SELL 
the paintings? Let them go with the 
house. I don’t want them.” 

Then they reached the bend in the 
road. Chester turned and looked back. 

“One last look,’’ he muttered. 

They barely had time to catch the 
6:30, and as they swung on to the plat- 
form of the car aftera shortrun, Chester 
said, ‘‘It was an even chance.”’ 

“Yes,’’ rejoined Oliver, ‘‘and the odds 
are in your favor.” 
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A MOTHER’S ADVICE. 


The Harvard examination papers! 
How many stalwart Juniors have 
looked upon those memorable sheets 
with awe and trepidation! Henry 
Wallace was no exception. As the 
bright spring days slipped by all too 
quickly, he saw those three or four 
days in June, upon which so much de- 
pended, loom up more and more 
threateningly in his way. Whatever 
incentive to study this growing feel- 
ing might have had, the day of the 
first examination found Henry still 
very uncertain in Greek. From the 
first, he had been unable to grasp the 
subject, but, for this very reason, he 
had resolved to set his mind to it until 
he had overcome all its difficulties. 
The more baffling it became, the more 
diligently he applied himself, but all 
his efforts seemed in vain. Thus, on 
the very eve of that fateful period in 
June, Henry Wallace was as doubtful 
and full of apprehension as many 
thousands of candidates had been be- 
fore him. 

Three of his “exams” were over al- 
most before he realized it, and now as 
he sat in his study with those thirty- 
eight pages of Greek before him— 
thirty-eight demons, they seemed, 
staring back at him with fiendish de- 
fiance—he shuddered to think what 
the morrow had in store for him. 
However hopeless it seemed, he faith- 
fully began the “Anabasis,” as he had 
done many times before. “Of Darius 
and Parysatis were born two sons, the 
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elder, Artaxerxes, and the younger, 
Cyrus’—how monotonous his trans- 
lation had become! But still he per- 
sisted, “and when Darius became ill” 
—here he stopped to make sure of a 
verb form, and then continued as be- 
fore. 


When he had thus read two or 
three pages carefully, his mother 
softly opened the door and_ said, 
“Don’t you think you had better go to 
bed now, Henry? A good night’s rest 
would help you wonderfully in your 
examination tomorrow.” He did not 
answer, so she shut the door again. 

“By George, I will!’ thought 
Henry to himself; “I’m thoroughly 
sick of this stuff—I’ll quit here for- 
ever!” He slammed the book shut 
impatiently, and drew a long breath 
of relief as he put it with his other 
books on the book-case. 

The next morning, as Henry was 
riding towards Cambridge, he saw 
two or three young fellows opposite 
him in the car hastily scanning their 
note-books, and again, when _ he 
reached the college yard, he noticed 
many a youth stretched out on the 
grass similarly occupied. He felt that 
he should have brought his own note- 
book along, even against his mother’s 
will, for she didn’t know the impor- 
tance of it all, he thought; but, how- 
ever, since he had practically given 
up all hope of passing the examina- 
tion, he dismissed the thought from 
his mind. The few moments before 
the examination started, Henry spent 
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in admiring the various buildings in 
which he hoped some day to be vi- 
tally interested. Thus he was in a 
fine frame of mind for his examina- 
tion, when at last he entered the 
building in which it was to be held. 

At precisely ten o’clock Henry 
Wallace, among many others, was 
eagerly scanning the elementary ex- 
amination in Greek. As he looked it 
over he felt a strange confidence in 
his abilities which he had never felt 
before; somehow, the atmosphere of 
the place was conducive to hard work 
and he immediately applied himself 
with all the zeal he could muster. 
Before he was aware of it, he had 
filled one blank book and started an- 
other. So far he had answered every 
question. Eleven o’clock was an- 
nounced, half-past eleven, then 
twelve, and still Henry was writing. 
By half-past twelve he had finished, 
and so fortunate had he been that he 
felt he could have kept right on and 
passed the advanced Greek. However, 
he remembered the admonition of his 
teachers to stay until the very end of 
the examination and to revise care- 
fully, so he started to go over his 
work. 

When the bell at last sounded for 
the close of the examination Henry 
could scarcely restrain from shouting 
for joy, and when he finally issued 
forth from the building, he grabbed 
one of his friends by the coat collar 
in the exuberance of his spirits and 
twirled him around until he was so 
dizzy that he couldn’t stand straight. 
The half dollar, which he intended to 
spend in a lunch room, purchased 
sodas for a crowd of his friends. An 
hour later, on his way home in the 
car, he was still excitedly telling one 
of his companions how he _ had 
“killed” that Greek “exam”! 

That night, when he was snug in 


his bed, he commended himself for 
the hard and sometimes irksome work 
he had done on his Greek throughout 
the year. He was, too, thankful for 
the high standard that his school had 
set for him; but, above all, he remem- 
bered how eagerly and confidently he 
had tackled the examination, how 
clearly everything had worked out. 
After all, it was his calm state of 
mind that had helped more than any- 
thing else, and for that he was thank- 
ful to his mother! We Cab 


A VACATION TRIP. 


I had worked hard and diligently all 
the year, and now looked forward to 
my vacation as the just reward to the 
virtuous. A friend, who came one 
night to share my hearth, advised a 
trip to the mountains. He said that 
he knew of an ideal spot, just far 
enough from the noise of civilization 
to be soothing to the nerves, and near 
enough to allow one to have all the 
comforts of home. “Why,” said he, 
“there is a pond there where the fish 
come to the water-top and beg to be 
taken out—it’s so crowded at the bot- 
tom!” It was not necessary, he went 
on to say, to take many provisions, 
a few canned goods would easily suffice 
for a fortnight; to get fresh venison, 
one had only to take his gun and wait 
a little while in the woods, till one of 
the herd strolled by. He also knew of 
a fine, small cottage that could be 
hired for a purely nominal sum, En- 
chanted by his pictures of this Eden, 
I resolved that it was there I would 
go to build up my constitution and 
receive my hard-earned rest. 

The happy day arrived! My days of 
rest, with just enough excitement to 
keep off ennui, were now to begin. I 
took my train, and, in due time, ar- 
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rived at the station from which my 
cottage was to be only a few minutes’ 
walk. The station, however, boasted 
only of one employee, who was bag- 
gage-master, ticket-seller, and switch- 
tender all rolled into one. He 
“rekoned, by Heck,” that the hut (!) 
I was “lookin’ fer” must be in Thomp- 
son’s woods—about a mile “up thar.” 
The taxi service seemed very limited, 
so I used Nature’s means of locomo- 
tion, and bravely started forth. The 
day was hot, and the road rough, and, 
after the first half mile, the “canned 
goods” and my rifle increased, with 
perfect arithmetical progression, from 
ten pounds to ten hundred. At length, 
a tumbled-down “shanty” greeted my 
eyes; its only pretense to elegance was 
its name, ‘““Wayfarer’s Rest,” painted 
in a dainty shade of pink over the 
door. Thankful for any shelter, I 
stumbled in and prepared to make my- 
self at home—so did the mosquitos! 
That night I didn’t take the trouble to 
cook dinner, I was too tired, and soon 
fell asleep, thinking of the bliss to- 
morrow would bring. When I awoke 
next morning, I felt as though some 
one had been sitting on my face—it 
felt stiff; when, finally, I pried my 
eyes open, I thought I had small-pox, 
but no, the mosquitos had not ne- 
glected their evening meal, even if I 
had! “Well,” said I to myself, “at 
least [ll get a fine trout for break- 
fast.” With this idea in view, I set 
out for the “lake”; after one hour in 
the broiling sun, my total catch con- 
sisted of two delicate sun-fish! Back 
to the cans for breakfast! However, I 
consoled myself with the thought that 
I should have a fine, juicy venison 
steak, broiled over glowing embers, 
for my dinner. With my trusty rifle 
over my shoulders, I set forth, but the 
largest and most ferocious game that 
passed was one lonely pole-cat, whose 
proximity I had no desire for. I was 
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now thoroughly disheartened, and re- 
solved to return home at once, and not 
risk the total disfigurement of my 
features by another night with the 
mosquitoes, in that “small cottage.” 
With what fond recollections and 
sweet content, the next evening, did 
I sit in my easy chair, listening to the 
murmur of the “L” trains, sipping 
cold lemonade, and not caring whether 
such things as “Wayfarer’s Rests” 
ever existed; there were no mosqui- 
toes here, and the electric fan kept the 
flies away. At supper I was forced 
to resolve that a beef-steak in the 
house was worth two deer in the for- 
est. Every time I thought of the 
glowing description I had received 
from my friend, I thought of the old 
saying that the gods raised a man only 
to let him fall further. I forgave my 
friend for the cruel joke he had played 
on me, but hereafter I’m to be known 
as the “gentleman from Missouri,” 
and, every time I hear the word 


“mosquito,” my face instinctively 
stiffens. Jamais encore! 
WWW AD a 
TARDINESS. 


We are shocked to discover that tardi- 
ness is frequent in our midst—shocked, 
nay, prostrated! Can it be that, in this 
age, in this country, yes, even in this 
sacred institution, young men have failed 
to fulfil their solemn appointments? Un- 
believable! And yet we must face the 
grim truth. Itisso. We know it isso. 
It is so much so that we have had to be 
collectively reminded of it by our Head- 
master. A novel, peculiar, and almost 
striking experience of the woeful results 
of tardiness has been brought to our 
notice. We refer to the case of a boy em- 
ployed by Jordan, Marsh, and Company, 
of this city. On one lone occasion that 
poor boy arrived at his work late—some 
say on account of street-car difficulties, 
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some because of a slight headache, still 
others because it rained. Be that as it 
may, hearrived late. Would you believe 
it, friends, in spite of his previously faith- 
ful career, that poor youth shared the 
fate of the loaded shotgun—he was 
“fired’’! Far be it from us to make any 
dark insinuations as to the method of 
punishment in cases of repeated tardi- 
ness. Even if we are not all literally 
“fired’’, we ought at least to take to heart 
the conditions of the Jordan, Marsh call- 
boy, and, though innocent, be ‘‘inflamed”’ 
with righteous indignation against those 
poor, down-trodden miscreants who fail 
to arrive here on time. If the fault lies 
with the alarm-clock, either get it fixed, 
or buy a new one; if the railroad trust is 
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responsible—as we very much fear from 
the protestations in those excuse notes, 
which are not unaccountably lost—show 
your independence, save a nickel, and 
walk; if, as has been very cleverly sug- 
gested, the ‘‘misty sea breezes’’ are Lo 
blame for your ‘‘morbid propensity to 
prolong sweet sleep,” shut the windows, 
plug up the knot-holes, and otherwise 
make your sleeping apartment air tight— 
the idea being, you see, to keep out the 
said sleep-producing salt sea zephyrs. If 
the longing for the mysteries of Dream- 
land still exists, the vigorous plunge into 
cold water is prescribed for those without 
weak hearts. Whatever the trouble, se- 


riously, boys, get here on time at all 
hazards! 
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You know, fellows, that you are hesi- 
tant about speaking in a serious way to 
your schoolmates of the value of studies. 
You know, every one of you, that there 
is a certain underlying, distinctly school- 
boy ‘‘public opinion’’ that tacitly for- 
bids such serious discussion in the 
“public” of our corridors. Realizing this 
schoolboy feeling—however justifiable it 
may be—let us drop for a moment the 
cynic sneer it implies, and consider stud- 
ies seriously. 

Henry Van Dyke pleads in one of his 
greatest moments, ‘‘Let me but do my 
work from day to day!’”’...... implying 
that ev ry one has an existing desire to 
fulfill his daily tasks. There is not 
one of us but has, at some time or other, 
been attracted to his work, not by a 
mere prickling of an outraged conscience, 
the prompting of a New Year’s resolu- 
tion, or the exhortation of a well-mean- 
ing teacher, but by a sort of subtle, inex- 
plainable instinct. Did it ever occur to 
you that this instinct could be culti- 
vated? You know that your likes are 
controlled, in many cases, by your habits, 
and that habits are formed by regular 
repetition. Therefore, in order to acquire 
a liking for study, we must form fixed 
or regular habits of study by working 
out a definite plan. 

The merits of such a regular plan are 
almost too obvious to need explanation. 
To those whom extreme immaturity or 
disinterestedness has 
ever attempting a systematic arrange- 
ment of their several daily tasks, we 
cannot recommend it too highly. We 
may only assure them that the studies 
are no more classified as ‘‘Work’”’ than 
drill or the daily trips to and from school; 
that “leisure time’’ becomes of added 
length and meaning; and, above all, 
that, when one turns to rest at night, 
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he feels a satisfying sense of accomplish- 
ment that makes every day a new and 
interesting experience. Planning in- 
duces a self-investigation that raises our 
whole standard of being, so that our 
attitude towardlifeiscompletely changed, 
and we look upon each succeeding day’s 
tasks with an enlightened feeling that 
“this is my work; my blessing, not my 
doom.” 


ee 


We were told that there were to be 
no home-lessons over the holidays. So 
we thought, and so you thought as the 
days drew near. Now, we and you, 
deeming ourselves extraordinarily strat- 
egic, business-like, and, when occasion 
required, real industrious, seeing the 
blooming prospect of a week of idleness, 
decided, with all the earnestness in the 
world, to catch up on our year’s school- 
work, redeem ourselves, and pave the 
way for a finish with flying colors. 
Roused to the fever pitch by such in- 
spiring thoughts, our youthful enthusi- 
asm so outran our usual considerations, 
that we, without more ado, undertook 
to transport the entire printed contents 
of our desks to the secluded quiet of our 
study-corners at home. Time passed, 
dust settled, and, when we again looked 
for our books at the end of our vacation, 
a vacuum cleaner was needed. What 
had become of our noble intentions? 
Not a book had been opened, and we 
very faithfully lugged them all back to 
school again. We are told that this is a 
frequent performance which no amount 
of mathematical calculation, of heated 
discussion, or of head-scratching will 
seem to fathom. Never mind, fellows, 
where our hopes went to, the records 
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say that we have had a vacation. Let 
us take up our work with new vigor, and 
try to prove that that vacation has not 
been wasted. Let these last two months 
be the last five yards before the touch- 
down. 


* * * * 


Attention has been called to the fact 
that only two broken months remain 
in which to improve our scholarship. 
This is especially significant to those of 
us who anticipate taking the Harvard 
examinations. It means hard work and 
a multitude of pleasures to be denied. 
However, there is one consolation that a 
long summer vacation is awaiting us 
which we must be careful is not to be 
marred by a poor report from Harvard 
College. It is foolish to cherish a few 
idle hours now, when we might, by a 
little industry, gain weeks of infinitely 
more enjoyment. 


* * * * 


Since the first class cannot feel secure 
unless represented by at least one com- 
mittee, a photograph committee has 
been placed at the helm at the retire- 
ment of the Class Day committee com- 
posed of the following members: J. 
Doherty, G. Doherty, Soucy. 


* * * * 


The Monday morning exhibitions of 
coughing, nose-blowing, and sighing in 
unison after the Bible-reading, has be- 
come actually monotonous to the verge 
of ungracefulness. Now that we know 
one another’s expert abilities in these 
lines, we would suggest that it is about 
time to cease the melodious operation. 


* * * * 


How many approbation cards did that 
one of last week make? Better be coun- 
ting up! 

* * * * 
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In an article in the issue of the “Sat- 
urday Evening Post’ for March 2, 1912, 
entitled “Our Medieval High Schools,” 
the author, William Hughes Mearns, re- 
fers to the Boston Latin School as “the 
first secondary school in America * * 
* * the place where boys are taught 
the classics and mathematics.” The 
article is written in a sarcastic vein, and 
criticises the secondary schools of today 
for devoting so much time to the study 
of the “dead” languages. We know, 
however, that we do not study Latin and 
Greek primarily for a knowledge of the 
language itself, although, of course, that 
is an important factor; but that we study 
them chiefly for the great intellectual 
development derived! by so doing. 

a 

Mr. John A. O’Shea very kindly con- 
sented to coach the chorus of the grad- 
uating class, thus insuring the success of 
the musical exhibitions on Class Day. 

* * * * 

The Class Day committee, composed 
of MacKinnon, Allison, Daly, Harrington 
and Vacarro, is to be highly congratula- 
ted for its success in making the day one 


of the best in many years. 
* * * * 


E. B. Tayor, ’11, has been retained 
as one of the managers of the Harvard 
Freshman track team. 
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Prize Drill went off great!—this was 
written beforehand. Mark us, boys, 
didn’t it go that way? 

* * * * 

Weare happy to be able to inform our 
readers that there was no School on Fri- 
day, April 19. 

* * * HK 

Yes, those are stirring moments in the 
laboratory when the pressure stands 
high. But, ah! it is a wearing life. Just 
notice the receding corpulency of those 
seniors from month to month—they say 
it is study! 
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At the Cabot street baths our re- 
cently organized swimming team met 
in competition for the first time with 
the Winthrop High School team as its 
opponent. In view of the short time 
that our team has had for practice 
their showing was most encouraging. 
There are two or three swimmers on 
the squad whose work was of the 
highest order, and who bid fair before 
the season is over to rank among the 
best schoolboy swimmers in Boston. 
Not only are there many men who are 
good in the sprints and distance 
events, but we have one man who 
confines his efforts to diving and un- 
der-water swimming, whose disport- 
ing in the water would put any fish 
to shame. His name need not be 
mentioned; he is sufficiently well 
known to require no commendation. 

eee oy 

Under the direction of Coach Greer 
the crew is rapidly rounding into mid- 
season form. The whole first boat is 
composed of veterans of last year’s four, 
and so much of the elementary instruc- 
tion that “green” men demand has been 
spared them. Regular attendance at 
practice and strict training, with a side 
order of studies, will put them in condi- 
tion for the races. On paper, our crew 
seems to have the first call over all the 
others now rowing on the river, and 
there is no doubt that by June they will 
make good their pretensions to first 
place. 

Besides the veterans, Tate, Soucy, 
King, Dukeshire and Robinson, there 
are several new men who have the 
making of good oarsmen. Chief among 
these are Nathan, Salladine, Bean, 
Gillies and Duff. 

The order of the first boat now is: 
Stroke, Soucy; 3, Tate; No. 2 and bow, 
to be settled between Robinson, King 
and Dukeshire. 
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Monday, Marh 52, 1912. 

Why those soft tones in announcing 
a vacation? However, we must resign 
ourselves to such things once in a while 
—painful duty! 


* * * * 


“THEN indeed, however, having spo- 
ken thus, he sat down, as it seemed.”’ 

What freshman, after venturing into 
a Greek recitation where Homer was 
being translated thus, would not elect 
French in his senior year? 


* * * * 


A Senior once heard a Freshman ask 
a Junior what all the ‘“‘density’’ he heard 
about around Room 20 meant. He 
stopped and listened to the answer. 

“Oh that’s merely the name of the 
interior substance of a Senior’s head 
during a Physics’ test.” 

How about it, Seniors? 


* * * * 


It happened in Room 7. 

Teacher :—Que veut dire ‘butter?’ 

The pupil was about to reply that he 
did not know, when suddenly the tele- 
phone rang, ‘‘Br-r-r’’. 

“Correct,’’ said the teacher, and the 
boy sat down, bewildered at the ease 
of that five. 


* * * * 


LENTHAL Wyman, ’07, is principal of 
theSt. George High School, Tenants Har- 
bor, Me. 

* * * * 

EmILio Goggio, ’06, is a newly-elected 

member of the Harvard Club of Toronto. 


* * * * 


Pupil, reading from Julius Casar:— 
“Doth not Brutus bootless kneel?” 
Teacher :—‘‘Whatloes ‘bootless’ mean?’ 
ee “Why, Brutus had his boots 
off. 
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TRACK. 
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The dual meet between the High 
School of Commerce and the Boston 
Latin School, held in the Latin School’s 
drill-hall, was won by the High School 
of Commerce. The runners of the High 
School managed to roll up just double 
the number of points that their rivals 
were able to get. Inasmuch as both teams 
had shown up equally well against the 
English High School, a closely-contested 
meeting was looked for; and it was ex- 
pected that the winning of third and 
fourth places would decide the result. 
But, while on paper it seemed that each 
school would win nearly an equal num- 
ber of first places, yet the Commerce 
men managed to get the greater share. 

The 30-yard dash was the first event, 
and its finals and semi-finals were hotly 
contested. The last time the runners 
lined up and broke the string at the 
finish, the places were equally divided; 
that is, the first two places went to Smith 
of the C. H. S. and Salladine of the 
B. L. S; with Salloway, also of the Com- 
mercial High, and Soucy of the Boston 
Latin School third and fourth. Sallo- 
way, the crack hurdler of the H. S. C., 
got a poor start in the 30-yard hurdles 
and was beaten by his team-mate, Smith. 
Brady and Soucy of the B. L. S. were 
the third and fourth men. In the 600- 
yard run there was little doubt as to who 
would get first place, Cusick of the B. 
L. S. having done such fine work during 
the past month that few of the high 
school boys are his equal. He early set 


the pace and won in good time, two 
Commerce men getting second and 
fourth places, and Salladine of the B. 
L. S. third. Once more Cusick showed 
his heels to the other runners, this time 
in the 1000-yard run. His work in the 
previous race hadn’t tired him in the 
least, and at no time did any of the other 
men appear dangerous. Running strong- 
ly and easily, he and another Latin 
School man, Reiser, got first and third 
places, and two Commerce runners 
shared the remaining points. We pass 
over the high-jump, as it appears that our 
“leapers’ had an off-day. Hamlin 
of the Boston Latin School was our 
only man to win a place. Kennedy of 
Commerce was the winner of the shot- 
put, and Soucy and Gersumky of the B. 
L. S. took second and fourth places re- 
spectively. There was some question as 
to winner in the 200-yard run, it being 
claimed that a Boston Latin School 
runner fouled a Commerce man. Those 
who saw the mixup on the last lap say 
the B. L. S. man is entirely free from 
blame. Vinal, Craven and Soucy were 
the first, third and fourth-place men in 
this event, and Colvin of the H. S. C. 
won second place. Bowers was the only 
Boston Latin School man to win a place 
in the mile run. 
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In our last track meet of the year, 
that with the Mechanic Arts High 
School, we were defeated by the score 
of 42 to 35. The teams were very 
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evenly matched, and the lead see- 
sawed back and forth between them. 

In every event, except the mile run, 
in which the Mechanic High runners 
won all the points, the places were 
hotly contested. The results of the 
30-yard dash promised well for the 
Latin School men, for Saladine was 
tied for first place with McLellan of 
M. A. H. S., and Craven, also of the 
Boston Latin School, took fourth 
place. In the hurdle race, too, the 
Latin School was foremost, winning 
eight points to its opponents’ three. 
There was a triple tie in the high 
jump among Sliney of B. L. S., Shea 
of. Me A; Hes. and Hamlinot By LS. 

The highest point winner of the 
meet was Mooney of Mechanics. He 
won the 1000-yard run, took second 
place in the hurdles and third place in 
the 30-yard dash. For the Latin 
School Captain Saladine was easily 
the star, scoring seven points by tie- 
ing for first p!ace in the dash and by 
coming in second in the 600-yard run. 
Green of B. L. S. carried off the hon- 
ors in the shot-put with a toss of 40 
fey rin: 

The summary: 

30-yard dash. Time, 34-5 secs. 
tinal heat—Dead heat between Sala- 
dine of Boston Latin and McLellan of 
Mechanic Arts; third, Mooney, Me- 
chanic Arts; fourth, Craven, Boston 
Latin. 

35-yard hurdles. Time, 44-5 secs. 
Final heat—Won by Brady, Boston 
Latin; second, Mooney, Mechanic 
Arts; third, Sliney, Boston Latin; 
fourth, Green, Boston Latin. 

600-yard run. Time, I min. 37 4-5 
secs. Won by Sweeney, Mechanic 
Arts; second, Saladine, Boston Latin; 
third, Vinal, Boston Latin; fourth, 
Green, Boston Latin. 

1000-yard run. Time, 
secs. Won by Mooney, 


2 min. 54 
Mechanic 


School 


Keprs ees, 


Arts; second, Cusick, Boston Latin; 
third, Marquis, Mechanic Arts; 
fourth, Reiser, Boston Latin. 

Mile run. Time, 4 min. 55 secs. 
Won by O’Rourke; second, Welch; 
third, Adams; fourth, Morse; all of 
Mechanic Arts. 

High jump. Height, 5 ft. 2% in. 
Triple tie for first place among Ham- 
lin of Boston Latin, Shea of Me- 
chanic Arts and Sliney of Boston 
Latin. 

12-pound shot-put. Distance, 4o ft. 
7 in. Won by Green, Boston Latin; 
second, Phinney, Mechanic Arts; 
third, Watts, Mechanic Arts; fourth, 
Willard, Mechanic Arts. 


SWIMMING. 
B. L. S., 30; Winthrop H.’S., 20 


Bringing two such teams together 
as the Winthrop team and the Latin 
School team was a happy stroke, for 
they were very evenly balanced, and 
every event was fought for in such a 
way as to make the meet interesting 
throughout. In the 25-yard dash 
Adams of the Boston Latin School 
was the winner, and his team-mate, 
Gersumky, capped this by winning 
the plunge and the _ under-water 
events. The relay race was won by 
Winthrop, but only by a very slight 
margin, for Adams of the Latin 
School team cut down his opponent’s 
lead stroke by stroke, and had the 
course been a little longer would have 
undoubtedly won the race. 

The chief point-winner for the 
Latin School was Gersumky, with a 
total of 10 points. For Winthrop, 
Talcott and Fabyan were the stars. 


Summary: 


25-yard dash. Time, 14 secs. Won 
by Adams, Latin; second, Evans, 
Winthrop; third, Fabyan, Winthrop. 


Register 19 


Jin Glee © Teel 
1oo-yard dash. Time, I min. 25 
secs. Won by Talcott, Winthrop; 


second, O’Donnell, 
Almeda, Latin. 
Plunge. Distance, 36 ft. Won by 
Dobson, Latin; second, J. Doherty, 
Latin; third, O’Callaghan, Latin. 
Diving—Won by Gersumky, Latin; 


Winthrop; third, 


second, Evans, Winthrop; __ third, 
Allen, Latin. 

Under water. Distance, 122 ft. 
Won by Gersumky, Latin; second, 
Evans, Winthrop; third, Keegan, 
Latin. 

Relay race—Won by Winthrop 
(Evans, O’Donnell, Fabyan, Tal- 
cott); second, Latin (Allen, Boles, 
Almeda, Adams.) 

Judges—William Rowe, David 
Owens, Ray Dennison. Announcer— 


O’Brien of Holy Cross. 


Bi lnoe 45 etre this, 20. 


Let us rejoice! _At last our bitter 
rival has been met in combat and has 
been ignominiously defeated. Yes, 
ignominiously defeated. Inasmuch as 
they were the leaders in forming a 
swimming team, our victory is all the 
sweeter, but it was decreed that the first 
should be last and the last first, and, 
furthermore, we must pardon some- 
thing to their spirit of progressiveness. 

So come down to the interesting 
facts. Our first duty is to congratulate 
our team on its fine showing, and then 
move on to the prosaic details. Their 
meeting with the Winthrop High 
School swimmers was a good thing for 
our men, and they put in a lot of prac- 
tice for the E. H. S. meet. 

The first event on the card, the 25- 
yard dash, was won by Adams of B. L. 
S. Having got into the habit, he took 
first place in the 50-yard dash, thus run- 
ning up a total of Io points for his team. 
The too-yard dash was a thriller from 


start to finish, Woodruff of E. H. S. 
furnishing the fireworks, and _ J. 
Doherty, Almeda and Gersumky, all of 
the Latin school, contributing their 
share of the sparks. Repeating his win 
in the Winthrop High meet, Gersumky 
won the diving event. 

For the Boston Latin School Adams, 
Boles, J. Doherty and Gersumky were 
the stars, while Woodruff and Mertin 
excened {or ial io: 

Summary: 

25-yard dash—Time, 15 seconds. Ist, 
Adame, B. L55o3 2nd, Boles. Bates, : 
ard, Allens. Bi Li S.; 4th) Granam, /B:; 
| bi BS 

50-yard dash—Time, 35.4 seconds. 
Est pAdaiis: Gelos os 2nd. bolese Beis 
5.38 ord. Woodrutl, EHS. <9 4this J- 
Doherty baa. 

10o yard dash—Time, 1 minute, 26 
seconds. ist, Woodruff, E. H. S.; 2nd, 
J> Doherty. By Lo Ss: ard, Almeda, B; 
Eess; 4th, Gersumky, Boles: 

Relay race (25 yards to a man)—B. 
L. S.: Allen, J. Doherty, Boles, Adams. 
E. H. S.: Woodruff, Stockman, Beals, 
Mertin. Won by B. L. S. 

Fancy diving—ist, Gersumky, B. L. 
S:; 2nd.G¥ Net, Ei H. S.; 3rd, Allen; 
B. LL. S.;-4thgAlmeda; B.L. S. 

Under water—Distance, 160 feet. 
ist, MertimpigeH. S.;.2nd, Baldwin, E. 
He S75 o3tdveriaynes, \E, Hi: S.;° 4th; 
McDonald, E. H. S. 

Plunge for distance—Distance, 42% 
teeta erste otoccman, alia Ha. Ss". 2nd, 
O'Callaghan, oleae ard: ie Doherty, 
Beas wath Wobsonsbel. S 

Timer, Drummey; starter, Soucy; an- 
nouncer, Robinson. Heyt2 


HARVARD DENTAL SCHOOL 


A Department of Harvard University 


A graduate of the four-year course in this school admitted 
without examinations 


A three years’ course, leading to the degree, Doctor 
Dental Medicine. New buildings. Modern equipment. 
Large clinic. Write for Catalogue. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., DEAN 

Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The School of Liberal Arts 
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The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 
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The Dental School 


The certificate of the Principal of the 
Boston Latin School is accepted for ad- 
mission. 

For catalogue address 


Puitip M. HAYDEN, Secretary, 


Tufts College, Mass., and mention this paper 


Before and After School, | 


Visit the 


DARTMOUTH SPA 


HOME-MADE CANDIES, 
ALL KINDS OF REFRESHMENTS. 


Corner of Dartmouth and 
Tremont Streets. 


Tufts College Medical School 


Offers a four years graded course, including all 
branches of Scientific and Practical Medicine. 
The Laboratories are extensive and fully equipped. 
Clinical instruction is given in the various hospi- 
tals of Boston, which affords facilities only to be 
found in a large city. 


OUR UNIFORM DEPARTMENT 


is best equipped to meet your 
demands for military clothing. 


Fifty years’ experience in military 
tailoring enables us to make correct 
uniforms at moderate prices. 


A; SHUMAN & CO. 


Tufts College Dental School 


Three year graded courses covering all branch- 
es of Dentistry, Laboratory and scientific courses 
given in connection with the Medical School. 
Clinical facilities unsurpassed, 30,000 treatments 


being made annually in the infirmary. 


The building has recently beenZenlarged and remodelled. 
For further information or for a catalogue, apply to Frederic M. Briggs, M. D., Secretary, Tufts 
Medical and Dental School, 416 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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An Education Made to Order 


BY 


E. H. FISHER 


Fisher Business College 


You may be interested in knowing 
just how things are done at Fisher 
College under the stress of circum- 
stances. 


A High School girl came to us a 
few months ago and said: “I have 
just two months in which to learn 
shorthand, have a place waiting for 
me at the end of that time. What 
can you do for me??? What would 
you have done? 


We carried her through the Short- 
hand Text book in 30 days, gave her 
the balance of the time in regular 
practice on her work, and at the end 
of the two months she went to work 
and is now employed in one of the 
best known corporations in Boston. 


A Grammar School boy told us 
that he had only 10 weeks to learn 
shorthand, that ‘‘His boss would 
give him two hours a day, and would 
pay his expenses. What can you do 
for me?”’ 


We gave the boy all the attention 
that we could during the two hours 
daily that he was with us, and in 12 
weeks he was writing shorthand at 
the rate of 75 words per minute, and 
is now private secretary where he 
was formerly office boy. 


A College woman was sent to us 
at the beginning of the January 
term saying: ‘I must finish a 
Normal Training Course in short- 
hand in the next 7 months.’’ 


We carried her safely through the 
course, and at the end of the time 
she secured a position in one of the 
best known Training Schools in New 
England. 


These are exceptional cases, yet 
we can do the same or better now 
if your case demands it. Weare not 
looking for this kind of work to do, 
but when the occasion requires we 
make good, even on short time. 


We can fit you for a good place in 
from 4 to 6 months, a better one in 
6 to8 months. Ninety per cent of 
our pupils choose the Combined 
Business and Shorthand Course re- 
quiring 8 to 12 months. The dis- 
criminating ones select the ‘‘Com- 
ptete Combined,” the ‘‘Secretarial’’ 
or the ‘‘Teacher’s Training Course.’* 
In either case we give you full value, 
the very best education that can be 
secured at any price, 


FISHER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


does not believe in ready-made edu- 
cation, In contrast, instruction is 
practically individual, pupils are 
trained according to their own needs, 
deficiencies supplied, and the edu- 
cation really made to order. How 
do you like the plan? Send for 
Catalog or call at 2307 Washington 
Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
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